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NAVIGATOR An intercontinental air trip was a new experi- | 
ence for the first United States President ever 

to fly, and this flight involved another “first.” It was the first time 
the air line pilots had the nation’s number 1 citizen as their navigator. | 
The President’s love for the water, which naturally involves interest | 


| . > 
in maps and the compass, came in handy on his recent history-making | V\ | 
air jaunt to the African war zone. The pilots report that on several |* 
occasions he actually took a hand at navigating the plane. With him| Typical of the modern age is this birthday. party on the wing. As FDR sat beam- 
is Capt. Otis Bryan, air line pilot and manager of TWA’s ICD. |RELAXATION _ jnt’happily with bis knife poised for the fret slice, he quite Likely said, “Step up, 
folks, and I’ll cut you a piece of cake.”” The occasion, his 61st birthday. The place, flying over Santo Do- 
= mingo, Haiti, and part of Cuba on his homeward-bound PAA air voyage from Casablanca. The President 
| | seems to thrive on the grueling White House pace, and after a decade, emerges as fit as a fiddle. The 
WASHINGTON answer is his power to relax, feel at home with his friends, and have them feel at home with him. L. to 
r. are Admiral William D. Leahy, military advisor to FD; the President, Harry L. Hopkins, the President's 
| Special Adviser; and Lt. Howard M. Cone, Jr., captain of the plane, temporarily o on 1 active ) eat. 
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FDR’s 15,488-MILE EPOCHAL AIR TRIP ETCHES A GLOBAL “V” FOR VICTORY 


$ 


. 


—Press Association Photo 

Here is Governor Roosevelt in the cockpit of the 

DESTINED plane that carried him from Albany mn Chicago 

(June 2, 1932) for presidential candidate nomination ceremonies. No 

one then realized this flight was destined to be the beginning of the 

most remarkable presidential precedent-breaking decade ever experi- 

enced by the American people. FDR’s African trip toppled still an- 
other. He was the first president to fly. 


e. 








—Acme Photo | 
| In air line flying lingo, there is no “picking 
SHORT SNORTERS of favorites’’ because they all must be good. | 
Accordingly, there was no “picking’’ of pilots to fly the President. It was a mat- | 
| ter of first up, first out. When FDR was booked as a passenger, PAA Capt. 
Howard M. Cone, Jr. was first up to pilot the plane and command the crew, and | 
| Capt. Richard W. Vinal was first up as his supernumerary. Yes, and would you | 
| believe it, Franklin D. is a “short snorter.” Pictured here are Captains Cone and 
Vinal proudly examining the President’s autograph on their chert | snerter bills. 








UAL & AA SIGN OCEAN CONTRACTS ~ 


Seg = — 


The top ALPA news of the! American’s agreement took al 
month is the signing of the Sup-| on February 16, 1943, and Unit-| 
plemental Agreements with United | ed’s was signed on March 10,| 
Air Lines and American Airlines, | 1943. 
covering their overseas operations. | First Transoceanic Supplemental 
Both of these supplemental | ome to Be Signed | 
tracts were agreed to during Feb- United’s Supplemental Agree-| 





ruary, and the actual signing of | ment supplements its basic Pilots’ | 

Agreement effective October 8, | 
1940, supplemented by Memoran- | 
da of Understanding effective | 
June 1, 1942, and December 5, 
1942; and American’s Supplemen- 
tal Agreement supplements its 
basic Pilots’ Agreement effective | 





(Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) 





The complete success - the 

presidential flight was due 
largely to the highly skilled and 
methodically perfected teamwork of 
the members of the two PAA air liner 
crews. They are (L. to r., front row) 
Sheehan, Captain Vinal, Captain 
Cone, Jr., Crawford. Second row, L. 
to r.: Ellenberger McAmis, Morrison, 
Bisbee, Hughes, Fowler, Daminger. 
Garreau, Call, Boh 
Third row, L. to r.: 
Moore, Guest, 
and Casprini. 


Garcia, Steen, 
Comish, Basehore, 
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ing more 


| 
For Air History 


Out of an early morning mist 
two giant weather-stained Clip- 
pers swooped down to home field 
February 1, their ponderous roar 
to the hangars marking the end 
of the most historic transcontinen- 
tal flight the world has ever 
known .. . a flight sending the 
morale of the allied nations into 
an inspired assurance of a not-too- 
far-distant victory . a flight 
that carried a chill feeling of 
doom to a trio of quaking Axis 
demagogues. 


~ (Continued « on n Page 5, 5, Col. 3) 


LATE NEWS 


3) 

















| ~ | Appointment 


The addition of Sen. Pat Me- 
Carran to the Senate Commerce 
Committee, which considers non- 
| military aviation, is expected to 
result in Sen. Bennett Clark’s sub- 
committee on civil aeronautics giv- 
attention to McCarran 


UNCLE SAM NEEDS PILOTS 
BEA U.S. ARMY 


<u 


bills. Allegedly, aviation bills he 
had introduced in the past were 
referred to the Senate Commerce 
Committee, but were never heard 
of again. Sen. Alexander Wiley is 
another air booster recently ap- 
pointed to the committee. 





(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 
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KEEP ’EM TRAINING 


The power of a slogan is unquestioned. Catchy, well-fitting slogans | 
have done more to put over big projects in a really big way than is 
commonly realized. ‘Keep ’Em Flying” is one of such slogans. It was | 
contributed to the war effort by Air Corps Col. H. N. Gilbert. Surely 
the Colonel wouldn’t mind if we took some liberties with his slogan to | 
place that typical air line pilot let’s-really-put-it-over oomph squarely | 
in back of the part of the wartime air transport training program of | 
U. S. Army Air Corps trainees which is being carried out by the air 
line pilots. How about this—‘“‘Keep ’Em Training?” 

The Airlines War Training Institute, a War Department-sponsored | 
emergency organization, is largely guiding this effort. This wartime | 
training agency is officered by Samuel J. Solomon, furloughed North- | 
east Airlines President, and Jerome Lederer, formerly head of the | 
Civil Aeronautics Board’s Air Safety Bureau, where he established a | 
most enviable record in the efficient handling of safety questions in | 
co-operation with the Air Line Pilots Association and the industry gen- | 
erally. Many a worthy project has received the chilly eye because the | 
group involved, on which hinged success or failure, didn’t know what 
it was all about. In this case the vitally important part ofthe job of 
placing the finishing touches on the young Air Corps trainees, who will 
be called upon to do the bulk of tomorrow’s Army air transporting, 
has been to a large extent entrusted to the air line pilots. 

To some of us who are comparatively new in air line flying, the | 
job of training others is rather a sizeable assignment, but, after all, 
this is war. In spite of grumblings of the die-hards, what is soaiie | 
going to win this war is air superiority and the getting of the where- | 
withal to our battle fronts, pronto. 

In the field of government-contract air transporting being done | 
by the air lines for the armed forces, the saturation point has just 
about been reached. From here on out Air Corps trainees are taking 
over. The hours of instruction allotted to these trainees are neces- 
sarily comparatively few, of which a certain number are, of course, 
in the category of advanced training. Surely no one will have the time 
to make real air line pilots out of these boys in the length of time we 
have to work with them and, if we did, they most certainly still 
wouldn’t be in this category, due to their lack of practical experience. 
But, again, this is war. 

That brings us right up to the point of this editorial and pre- 
cisely at this point the air line pilots enter the problem. We must 
do the best we can for these trainees while we have them in the 
limited time allotted. The air line pilot instructors must concentrate 
diligently on the high lights of what these young Army trainees must 
know to be able to get up and down and from | Bre to there in large 
equipment with minimum losses, and, principally, all the ‘‘musts’” and 
“must nots” of staying on this side of eternity if this war-training 
program is to be successful. This means that some chances may have 
to be taken by all concerned respecting breakage. Therefore, let ee 
be little squawking if there is breakage. 

The air line pilots are doing a wonderful job under all forms of | 
adverse conditions, both in and out of uniform, and if left alone and | 
given co-operation and a square deal, they will do a good job of | 
ee "Em Training.” 

bend our shoulders to the task. Need more be said? 


OUR “WHAT NOT’S” 


Nowadays, when one finishes reading some | of our newspapers, | 
one has some rather mixed feelings, doesn’t one? 

According to some people almost everybody seems to be dis- | 
satisfied with almost everybody else, and with what almost everyone 
else is doing, and so on. Isn’t it surprising how many “what nots” 
think they ought to be President? 

The real truth of the matter is that everybody is pretty darn 
tickled with the way almost everybody else is carrying on in this war 
and the way things are going generally. If we can just keep it up and 
brace ourselves for an occasional set ack, victory is assured. 

For example, take a look at the comeback our dear old Navy has 
made in the southwest Pacific. Look at MacArthur’s comeback suc- 
cesses in the same area, and don’t forget to take a long look of grati- 
tude at Guadalcanal. Even “Fox” Rommel’s cocky tail feathers are be- 
ginning to look rather droopy—and the mass block-busting bombings 
of Axis cities of Europe—and that untouchable Berlin is finally coming 
in for its share. 

Labor-capital co-operation is working miracles in mass war ma- 
terial production. Strikes are at an absolute minimum. The only sour 
note is the hecklers and the ‘‘would-be” Presidents; and don’t forget 
there’s a difference between heckling and criticizing. 

This may sound blunt, but be fair with yourself and give this 
“would-be” White House material a good long searching look and we 
ask you, what do you think? 

We say, “Heaven forbid,” especially during times like these when 
we can’t ‘ord to take chances use it’s our chips—and they are 









































our blue ones—that are in the game. 
—David L. Behneke 





du Constant Memoriam 





“To fly West, my friend, paN a oe we 
all must take for a final 
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Beadies, Eugene C.—UAL; Caton, C. E. 

— EAL; Darby, ; 
Davis, Wm. €E. — Continental; Folkers, 
Hareld J.— Braniff; Jackson, 
TWA; Nelson, Franklin S.— WAL; 
Skelly, H. J.—AA; Treweek, J. M.—AA. 
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Sparboe, Jerome H. NW; Roscoe, 
Thomas. M TWA; Roth, Paul FEAL? 
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Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—TWA. 
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Mamer, Nick B.—N 
arshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
errifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Martin, Karl R.— A. 
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—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
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By KEITH MURRAY 
Council No. 28, Colonial 
New York, N. Y. 





The personnel changes have not 
been as startling lately, and we 
are all beginning to recognize one 
another. Herb Clark is now direc- 
tor of flying services. Charlie 
Wenzel and Jimmie Town are 
assistant check pilots and are be- 
coming very versatile, what with 
the varied equipment we have. 
| Howard Alsop has been flying as 
|Captain for some time, but his 
| name has not been mentioned pre- 
| viously on account of I forgot. 
| Bob Hawley has accepted a posi- 
| tion with Ford as check pilot, and 
| we hope he will have lots to do. 

There was a rumor going 
around that Hewitt Mitchell was 
|involved in a serious flying acci- 
dent, but, as far as I can find out, 
| it has absolutely no foundation in 
|fact. How do these things start, 
| anyway? 





| Close Squeeze 

| The following happened several 
| years ago, but I think it is good 
| enough to pass on. The flight was 
| southbound with an old-timer at 
| the helm. In the flight office, a 
|new radio operator and a new 
| flight superintendent were on 
| duty. 

| About an hour out, the old- 
| timer received a contact clearance 
|into LG. Shortly after receiving 
| this, he called for the LG weather. 
| The radio operator, without con- 
sulting anybody, took it on him- 
self to inform him the weather 
was O.K.—sun shining and every- 
thing—which was true at the time. 
The request for the weather seem- 
ed so unnecessary to the operator 
that his tone of voice was pat- 
ronizing, and it was clear that he 
thought the veteran was getting 
along in his dotage. 

There was silence for awhile, 
then the old-timer asked for the 
FB weather. NY acknowledged, 
and in a minute came back in a 
surprised tone of voice that FB 
was four hundred and a half. 
Things began to happen after this 
discovery, and the flight superin- 
tendent authorized more _ horse- 
power. Next came an instrument 
clearance number four to land, 
and finally cleared to the tower 
advising the old-timer that he had 
permission to use any runway, but 
suggested delicately that it might 
be better to use the west side of 
the field. Incidentally, he was the 
last man in. 

When this story got around, 
there was quite a run on “Through 
the Overcast’? by the rest of us 
punks to whom meteorology was 
in the same class as Celestial Nav- 
igation . . . “Must study the stuff 
some day. Might come in handy.” 
Murray Consults the Muse 

A lot of things are being ra- 
tioned these days, even corn... . 
But here goes: 


The Reserve Captain’s First Flight 


Reserve Captain Jones was on his 
first flight; 

He was having his chance at last. 

The endless checking was over 
now, 

A horrid thing of the past. 

The weather had been C.A.V.U., 

But to make sure it wouldn’t be 
fun, 

The evening of his inaugural 
flight, 

They were giving four hundred 
and one. 


With care he studied the weather 
map 

Listened. ‘to what the Met. man 
said, 

A cold front here, an occlusion 
there, 

And what’s this big line in red? 

But he finally made his decision, 


SAID HE’D TAKE IT THROUGH 








A “Helluvaswell’’ 
Fellow Gives Life 
For His Country 


By F. R. FREYER 
Council No. 42, Braniff 
Dallas, Texas 


All of us who knew him were 
indeed shocked and distressed to 
learn of the untimely death of Art 
Mills, who left the company about 
a year ago to enter the Ferry 
Service. Advice received by Mrs. 
Mills from the War Department 
informed her that Art was unre- 
ported from a transoceanic flight 
on which he was a passenger, and 
that the plane was last heard of 
on January 18. Subsequent re- 
ports, said to have been received 
from Mrs. Mills, indicated that 
Art’s body, the sole occupant of a 
life raft, was discovered about 
two weeks later. Apparently no 
other traces of the lost airplane 
have been found up to this time. 

All who knew Art remember 
him as “a helluvaswell fellow’’; he 
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So he climbed in the ship and 
called the tower 
And taxied to runway 2. 


His seat slipped back on the take- 
off, 

His forehead was one big ridge, 

But with full provisional and in 
pouring rain, 

He crept over the Blackstone 
Bridge. 


Then he climbed up to seven 
thousand 

And later flew out of the rain, 

But he wasn’t on top and the 
temperature dropped, 

And doubts crept into his brain. 


Then that stuff they skate on 
hopped on for the ride, 
And the ship started acting like a 
nine months’ bride. 

The heater went out, windows 
frosted and froze, 

While twenty-one passengers had 
a chat or a doze. 


He couldn’t see out while just 
back of his shoulders 

The props socked the ship with 
something like boulders, 

And Jonesy reflected as he 
plugged on through the night, 

It always seemed easier when I 
sat on the right. 


Then reception went sour and his 
language was choice 

Till five minutes after he found 
his filter on voice. 

Then the copilot complained of 
the D.O.C.— 

They discovered it later on tower 
frequency. 


Well, Jonesy slugged it out till he 
hit his last station. 

His letdown came next, but first 
came indignation— 

His company called, and he 
damned their eyes— 

“Hold your position till further 
advised. 


“There’s an Army ship near or he 
may. be far— 

Or he may be on top taking a 
shot at a star. 

Till we find him in an hour or so, 
we think, 

Just pretend you’re taking a 
course on the Link.” 


The ship was found, and Jonesy 
got in— 

Climbed out of the ship with a 
great big grin. 

He was as happy as a lark till he 
heard with despair 

He was grounded a month for 








And said he’d take it through, 


saying hell on the air! 
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POOR FISH 


shimmery on the old 20-20 test, the poor fish can be located by following 
the arrow. The sole reason for this photographic display is to present the 





This picture goes to show what can be accomplished 
when strong men get together. In case you’re getting 


“better halves” of this fishing party with indisputable proof of their Isaac 


Walton activities .. . An apt title, “Why Wives Become Prematurely 
Gray.” The “he-men” are (L. to r.) Ward O’Connor, Capt. E. S. MacKay, 
Harold Ross, and Capt. Sam Barnitt, all of Montreal Colonial; and Bert 
Knox, R.C.A., Montreal. 

















Board Uncovers 
Huge Profits 


On February 11, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board ordered a new rate 
of payment for mail carried by 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc. of 0.3 mill per pound mile, 
resulting in a reduction of more 
than $1,200,000 per year, begin- 
ning January 1, 1943. Another | 
company affected by a similar 
CAB order was United Air Lines 
Transport Corporation, resulting 
in a reduction of $1,700,000 per} 
year, effective January 1, 1943. 
In reaching its decision and issu- 
ing this order to United, the 
Board referred to its action in the 
Eastern Air Lines, American Air- 
lines, and Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines rate cases wherein it 
outlined the basic reasoning and 
conclusions which resulted in fix- 
ing a mail rate of 0.3 mill per 
pound mile. 


Similar action was taken on 








ATMOSPHERIC TURBULENCE 


The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- 
est to the air line pilots and aeronautical engineers. Turbulence 
is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting, and 
passenger comfort, which brings it within the scope of almost univer- 
sal interest in air transportation. At the suggestion of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, Mr. L. P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- 
tive article on the subject of atmospheric turbulence, which will appear 
in the AIR LINE PILOT in serial form. The thirteenth installment 
follows: 
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—Press Association Photo 


In- the good old U. S. A. we 
think it’s getting rather crisp 


when the mercury has a sinking spell to around 10 below zero, but 
where these boys are operating it sometimes drops to 70 below and 


lower. 


It’s easy enough to say, “Let’s drive the Jap rats from the 


tip end of the Aleutian chain”; but a good look at these pictures is a 
convincing argument that again this becomes a matter of “easier said 


than done.” 


(Above) A Navy Kingfisher scout observation plane is 


being towed up a ramp after landing on an Alaska bay sprinkled with 


cakes of ice. 


As the tractor tugs, diver-suited ground crew men guide 
its progress, directed by the pilot in the cockpit. 


(Below) A whipping 


wind and biting snow make the job of Navy maintenance men harder 
as they heave on a PBY flying boat to break it out of a snowdrift for 
a reconnaissance flight over Jap positions in the Aleutians. 








Air Line Pilots Climb in Rank — 


(Continued from Page 2) 
was one of the Association’s most 
conscientious workers, and it was 
through the efforts of fellows like 
him that the piloting profession 
and the Association have come to 
mean what they do today. He was 
our Chairman for several years, 
an Association Vice-President, and 
always a member of the Local Ex- 
ecutive Council. Under his able 
leadership, many differences were 
successfully settled, and we of 
Braniff Airways owe a great deal 
to his vision and foresight. 

To Mrs. Mills and to Art’s fam- 
ily, all the people of Braniff Air- 
ways extend their deepest and 
heart-felt sympathy at his un- 
timely passing in the service of 
his country. 

News From Air Line Pilots 
In Armed Forces 

In checking the pilots’ roster, it 
would appear that 21 of our for- 
mer pilots and copilots are now in 
either the Navy or the Army. Some 
effort from time to time has been 
made to learn the whereabouts of 





these fellows and just what they | 


are doing; but when one stops to 
consider all the places that a mili- 
tary pilot MIGHT be, to keep 
track of a group is just about im- 
possible. However, the world has 
been made small by far-flying air- 
planes, and, oddly enough, word 
of our friends does seem to come 
through now and then. 

Dick Pears, former chief pilot, 
is now a Lt. Colonel attached to a 
transoceanic division of the Fer- 
ry Command, and is located in 
California. Dick passes through 
Dallas frequently, and we are al- 
ways glad when he drops in Flight 
Control to say “hello.” ° 

The latest information of Joel 
Pitts is that hé is a Major at- 
tached to a certain training -organ- 
ization. He has moved about quite 











a bit (which of the Army boys 
hasn’t?)—was in Minnesota, later 
Ohio, and is now believed to be at 
the school located at Sedalia, Mo. 
Hurst Misses Daughter’s Arrival 


Don Hurst seems to move about 
so much that his promotion papers 
have never caught up with him. 
Last word from him in the form | 
of a letter said that he had been | 
plenty of places over land and sea} 
and we noted that he was still a| 
Captain. To me, his still being a} 
Captain is strange, because to my | 
personal knowledge there is no| 
better pilot nor more capable offi- | 
cer, having served next to him | 
from our first day as cadets until | 
relieved of active duty several | 
years later. The entire trouble is | 
that he has moved about so much, | 
from one organization to another, | 
that time hasn’t permitted him to} 
remain long enough at any one| 
place for a commanding officer to | 
keep him on the _ organization | 
roster. 

But knowing Don as I do, it can} 
be told that the foremost thing in | 
his life today is Miss Judy Hurst, | 
who first saw light of day in New | 
Orleans on the 29th of January. | 
He had saved up a week’s leave 
at what was believed to be the ap-| 
propriate time, and had made it to| 
New Orleans. But alas, no mat- 


ter how hard our womenfolk 
may try sometimes, they just 
can’t do it. No sooner had the 


lad left town, than a hurried run 
to the hospital was made by the 
Missus. Don, I think, got the 
news a couple of weeks later!!!! | 

Cecil Darnell, now a Major, was| 
stationed for a while in the mid- 


Chairman of NMB | 


| President Roosevelt as 


| firmed by 


| Labor 


Leiserson Renamed 


ee 
There is no one in the labor re- | 
lations field of endeavor who has | 


| gained a greater degree of confi-| 
| dence as a master mediator and | 
|arbitrator from both employers | 


and employees than Dr. Wm. M. 
Leiserson. In addition to his many 
other accomplishments described 
further on in this story, he was 
reappointed on February 11 by 
chairman 
of the National Mediation Board. 

Recently two vacancies on this 
Board were created by the resig- 
nation on February 7 of Otto 
Beyer, who went with Joseph 
Eastman’s transportation division 
of government, and David J. 
Lewis, who vacated his member- 
ship on February 1 because of 
age. Messrs. Beyer and Lewis 
were replaced by the appointment 
of Dr. Leiserson and ex-Senator 
Harry H. Schwartz on February 
11. These appointments were con- 
the U. S. Senate on 
February 25. 


The National Mediation Board 


| has three members, and prior to 


the recent appointments, was 
rapidly becoming a one-man 
board for the reason that George 
A. Cook was the only remaining 
member. 

Dr. Leiserson’s record as a suc- 
cessful mediator and arbitrator 
dates back more than a decade. 
He first attracted notice in 1933 
when he became secretary of the 
NRA Blue Eagle Labor Board, 
later superceded by the National 
Relations Board of which 
he was a member from 1939 to 
February of this year. 

Chairman of the Petroleum La- 
bor Policy Board from 1934 to 
1939, he is now serving his second 
term as chairman of the National 
Mediation Board which will expire 
in 1946, in addition to heading the 
Railway and Air Line Labor Panel. 

Appointed to serve with Dr. 
Leiserson on the national trans- 
portation panel (air and rail) es- 
tablished by 


the following mediators: 

Dean William Spencer, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Judge Walter 
Stacy, Raleigh, N. C.; Judge Wiley 


Rutledge, Assoc. Justice, U. S. 
Supreme Court; Edwin Witte, 
University of Wisconsin; Atty. 


Walter Fisher, Chicago, Ill.; John 
Fitch, New York School of Social 
Work; and Norman Ware, Mem- 
ber of the Connecticut State 


| Board of Mediation and Arbitra- | 


tion. Dr. Leiserson is one of the 


|few men holding a high federal 


conciliatory office who has a very 
close insight into the problems of 
the air line pilots and air trans- 


| portation generally. 





& 

Dr. Wm. M. Leiserson 
“There Is Always a Way...” 
Eight additional members who 

were named to the transportation 

panel by President Roosevelt Feb- 
ruary 19 are: Robert Calkins, 

Dean of the School of Business, 

Columbia University; Judge Frank 


versity, Washington, D. C.; 
Sharfman, Prof. 


I. L. 


Presidential Execu- | 
tive Order on May 22, 1942, were | 


of Economics, | 
|Ann Arbor, Mich.; George Stock-| vast difference between the stress- 





| PHYSICAL MAINTENANCE OF THE PILOT 


By ARNOLD D. TUTTLE, M. D. 
Colonel, Medical Corps 
U. S. Army, Retired 


Colonel A. D. Tuttie, Medical 
| Director of United Air Lines, is 
| one of America’s foremost aviation- 
| medicine specialists, and this ar- 
| ticle by him contains many illumi- 
| nating facts gleaned from the field 
| of aero medicine through the med- 
| ium of close association, both with 
|United Air Lines and the Air 
| Corps. Colonel Tuttle is a retired 
Army officer and back of him 
|stands a long and commendable 
record of military medical -service, 
which ended with a tour of duty 
las commandant of the School of 
Aviation Medicine at Randolph 
Field, Tex. The colonel came up 
|from the ranks in the Army, 
| studied medicine, won his M. D., 
|and later was transferred to the 
| Medical Corps. Colonel Tuttle has 
|had more than average experience 
| with the problems of maintaining 
|air line pilots physically, and the 
| following article presents some 
|very interesting practical views. 
It was first published in the 
| March 1942 edition of the “New 
International Clinics” and is re- 
printed with the permission of the 
| publishers, the J. B. Lippincott 
|Company of Philadelphia. The ar- 
| ticle will appear in the AIR LINE 
| PILOT in a series of installments, 
the fifth and last of which follows: 


While the health, efficiency, and 
safety of flying personnel are 
matters of primary consideration, 
the mental alertness and physical 
fitness of dispatchers, radio men, 
crew chiefs, and all other ground 
workers are of equal importance. 
For that reason, all air line em- 
ployees are given practically the 
same type of pre-employment and 
periodic physical checkups as is 
required of pilots with, of course, 
a less exacting application of 
standards. This policy is in keep- 
ing with the principle that .safety 
will be promoted and accidents 
prevented if all personnel, ground 
as well as flying, are mentally 
alert and physically fit. 

The importance of selecting the 
right man for the right job, based 
on a reciprocal analysis which 
| takes into consideration the physi- 
|eal status of the employee on the 
| one hand, and the requirements 
| of the work he is to perform on 
|the other hand, cannot be too 
| strongly stressed. 

In this discussion of pilot fit- 
|ness, the writer does not want to 
| leave with the reader the impres- 
| sion that the relationship between 
|the pilot and the examiner is al- 
| ways a bed of roses. Diseases and 
|injuries take their toll despite all 
one may do in his efforts to pre- 
vent or remedy them. Conse- 
quently, in their daily work ex- 
aminers do encounter an occa- 
sional problem which, in the in- 
|terest of safety, necessitates the 
| permanent grounding of a flyer as 
| the only reasonable solution. Like 
|the rest of us, pilots are only 
|human. In a laudable effort to 
| keep physically fit they may, and 
| in most instances do, lead cleaner 
| and better-regulated lives than 
|most of us. Nevertheless, in some 
|cases, fortunately rather rare, 
| there comes a time when they be- 
|come the victims of a disability 
| that cuts short their flying career. 
| All air lines have similar cases, 
| and it is a painful duty when a 
| medical examiner, responding to 


@ | the dictates of his conscience, has 


|to take timely action that sud- 
denly and irrevocably dislocates a 
man from his chosen career. In 
that connection it must be remem- 
| bered that when medical examin- 
| ers and operations executives keep 
|a man on the ground it is because 
they believe he would be unsafe 
|in the air. When they let him fly, 


| Douglass, Oklahoma City, Okla.;| they stamp him as safe. 
| Msgr. Francis Haas, Catholic Uni- | 


THE PILOT IN MILITARY 
AVIATION 
| As mentioned above, there is a 


dle west where he was actively| ing, Prof. of Economics, Univer-|es and strains that must be en- 
training young pilots in the art of | sity of Texas; Atty: Frank Swack-|dured by the military pilot as 


flying the DC-3. Now, according | 
to his younger brother, Cecil is at | 
Lowery Field, Colorado, taking a 
course in aerial photography. 


ae a ee Sele 


er, New York, N. Y.; Gordon Wat- 
kins, Prof. of Economics, Univer- 
sity of California; and Justice 
James Wolfe, Utah Supreme Court. 


contrasted with the lesser de- 
mands made on the civil pilot who 
is routinely engaged in commer- 
cial air transportation. This holds 








true even in the peacetime train- 
ing of the military airman, and the 
gap between him and the civil 
pilot gets even wider in time of 
war. 

In order to achieve and main- 
tain supremacy in the air, military 
aviation must, and frequently 
does, repeatedly subject its airmen 
to physical stresses close to the 
limit of human endurance. Conse- 
quently, military aviation, through 
sheer necessity, at all times must 
remain a vast experimental labor- 
atory. Military aviation is called 
upon to take risks and endure ex- 
posures that cannot be counten- 
anced in civil aviation. Military 
aviation must try out and do the 
daring and_ spectacular things 
necessary in making our air force 
better than the_air force of any 
other nation. Moreover, military 
aviation requires a preponderance 
of youth and audacity. Commer- 
cial aviation, on the other hand, is 
conducted along conservative lines 
with the safety and comfort of its 
passengers as primary considera- 
tions. Commercial air lines do not 
subject either their crews or pas- 
sengers to extreme altitudes, to 
freezing temperatures, to rapid 
rates of ascent or descent, to 
power dives, to sharp banks and 
turns, and other acrobatic man- 
euvers that go hand in hand with 
some phases of military aviation. 


Military Pilot More Exposed 
to Nerve Shock 

The air line pilot takes off on 
his mission fortified with every 
conceivable type of navigation aid 
and he does not fly when weather 





| conditions are bad. The military 
| pilot flies in bad weather as well 
as in good weather, and over un- 
|favorable and unknown terrain 
| day and night. 

| In time of war, the military 
| pilot’s plane is loaded with ex- 
|plosives and during the entire 
period he is in the air he must be 
constantly on the alert against at- 
tack by enemy aircraft. Thus his 
nerves are continually on edge 
and exposed to considerable rasp- 
ing. 

To keep him fit, a military pilot 
requires the same type of ‘thor- 
ough and frequent physical check- 
up as has been described above 
for the civil pilot, but also, espe- 
cially in time of war, daily obser- 
vation by the flight surgeon who 
is responsible for his physical 
well-being. He must be inspected 
on the hangar line prior to each 
take off for signs of staleness or 
other physical unfitness. The mili- 
tary pilot also has to be studied 
and watched from the standpoint 
of the effects the plane he ope- 
rates may have on his physical 
status. 

Fighter Pilot Serves in 
Dual Capacity 

There is a wide range of re- 
quirements to be met in apprais- 
ing a military pilot physically and 
considering his suitability for 
service in certain types of combat 
planes. The requirements of the 
plane are’ physically studied along 
with the ability of the flier in 
question to pilot it. It must be 
remembered that a combat plane 
is not only a means of transporta- 
tion; it is also a weapon in terms 
of the cannon and machine guns 
mounted on it and the bomb load 
it also may be required to carry. 
Therefore the military pilot must 
serve in a dual capacity. He must 
not only fly the plane safely, but 
at the same time he must be able 
to so maneuver it efficiently as to 
permit his armament to be used 
effectively. 

The military pilot has to handle 
a modern fighting plane capable 
of speeds of from 300 to 400 
miles per hour on the level and at 
a speed of from 500 to 600 miles 
per hour in terminal dives. In ad- 
dition, military planes have to as- 
cend at unprecedented speeds to 
altitudes of 30,000 to 40,000 feet 
where the pilot must be protected 
against the dangers of areoem- 
bolism, anoxia, and the extremely 
cold temperatures encountered at 
such great heights. 

Accumulative fatigue with bor- 
der line neuroses of one sort or 











(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 
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For man to be able to fly without power requires not only excep- | 
tional engineering skill in the building of the craft, but also a thor- | 
ough knowledge of the basic fundamentals of flight and the numerous | 
peculiarities of the ether waves. The sailplane, an advanced version of 
what is commonly called a glider, has proved a challenge to mav’s | 
ingenuity in all these respects. Capt. J. Shelly Charles of EAL has con- | 
tributed much to the development of successful glider and sailplane | 
building, being also an expert in the piloting of these bird-like craft. | 

he following condensed version of an article written by him is | 
reprinted from the “Great Silverfleet News.” 
* * * 


FLIGHT BY GLIDER 

Whether or not gliding is the ideal primary training for the 
fledgling pilot is still controversial. The art of gliding, nevertheless, | 
has advanced as determinedly as powered flight. 

At its inception, gliding was merely a matter of coasting from 
higher altitude to lower while riding inside a flimsy winged structure. | 
Now there are four types of gliders, three gliding techniques; and a 
glider has achieved a record flight of 465 miles. 

In 1891, Lilienthal established an international distance record 
of 1300 feet. Then motorless flight began to take men cross-country | 
. .. then to a point and back again .. . and finally soaring upwards | 
as high as 14,000 feet! . | 

In this country, gliding’s chief stimulant has been its relatively | 
low cost. A you-build-it type glider can be had for $250; the most | 
expensive type costs $2000. With a glider put-together-from-a-kit, a 
tow rope, a car, and a group of congenial people, would-be pilots with | 
little money learn to fly. 

Soaring is dependent upon thermals, or temperature currents in | 
the air. The glider rides up on the warm currents rising from the | 
earth’s surface, usually marked by cumulous cloud formation. Once | 
the glider has been sent into the air, the pilot circles easily up through | 


| courage 


AVIGATOR FD 
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President Franklin D. Roose- | 


velt, on his 15,488-mile aerial trip | 


der” at the momentous conference | 


\to pledge “unconditional surren-| Algerian Soldiers Hold Review 


R KNOWS HIS LANDFALLS 











ed it out to us and knew other| “As for me, it was such a red 


landmarks, displaying a great deal | letter day that we wrote the ship’s 
of knowledge about geography.” | log in red pencil. It’s a day I'll 
| never forget.” 


According to Capt. Bryan, one| The King Neptune festivities, 


|in Casablanca, once again blazed a| of the President’s most pleasant | held in crossing the equator, were 


trail into the future, pointing the! moments occurred when he step-| °bserved with due solemnity. Dis- 
way by his own unprecedented | ped out of an Army jeep in Bat-|guised by whiskers loaned for the 


and leadership to the) 
widened horizons in the field of 
air line transportation and com-| 
mercial flying. 

Said Columnist Raymond Clap- 
per on attending the presidential | 
press conference regarding the | 





CAUGHT SHORT 

FDR was nicked $6 when 
Captain Cone and Harry L. 
Hopkins initiated him into the 
Short Snorters Club, an or- 
ganization of persons who have 
crossed an ocean by plane. 

The President carries his 
membership card, a dollar bill 
signed by trip companions and 
by other Short Snorters, with 
him everywhere. If he is caught 
without it, he must give all fel- 
low members present a dollar 
bill, or buy a “short snort” all 
around. 

Says the President, “Since 
joining the organization, obliga- 
tions of membership have be- 
come terrific.”” He is being asked 
to sign eight to 10 Short Snort- 
er bills a day. 











journey: “You could not hear 


| African trip without being aston- 
|ished at what the airplane does. | 
|. . . The President’s flying trip to 
Africa has dramatized again the | 


“It was a beautiful day. PRESIDENT’S 
were on the last leg of our flight | AIR-LOG 
home, leaving Trinidad in the| Here’s FDR’s itinerary traced 
Caribbean en route for Miami. . 
| President Roosevelt describe his! Apout noon everyone sat down to a Now York Times, Feb. 3, 
| dinner, and the presents for Mr. Jan. 9-10—By train, Wash- 
Roosevelt were put behind his din-|]| ington to Miami. 
|ner chair unnoticed by him. — a, a Clipper, 
° ° lami to rinidad, 
Happy Birthday, Mr. President Jan. 12—By PAA Clipper, 








Capt. J. Shelly Charles, East- 
ern Air Lines _ million-miler, 
smiles from the cockpit of one of his sailplanes after completing an- 


SOARING CHAMPION 


other successful motorless flight. He has performed for many distin- 
guished persons including the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. In addi- 
tion to building and piloting sailplanes, Charles has also made a study 
of air currents around thunderheads by daringly piloting his compara- 
tively frail craft in thunderstorm areas. 


the cumulous cloud. First he may hit rain, then ice or hail. For a 
moment he breaks through the cloud into the sunlight. Back in again, 
he rides through hail and violent updrafts. Then, suddenly, it is quiet. 
The glider is climbing at 30-40 feet a second, at speeds of 100 mph, 
and up above 14,000 feet! 

Thermal soaring through clouds requires experience in instrument 
flying. Soaring is possible, however, without clouds. Champion Chet 
Decker made a soaring flight from Elmira, N. Y., to Atlantic City, N. J., 
a distance of 230 miles, in a cloudless sky, maintaining his altitude on 
thermal skyways unmarked by the clouds. 

The four types of gliding craft are called the primary, the second- 
ary or utility gliders, the intermediate, and the sailplane. Whereas the 
glider is only capable of flying from a high elevation to a lower one, 
the sailplane can soar upward or float down almost at will. 

The intermediate sailplane is the most popular single-place train- 
ing plane for soaring. Although sailplanes vary in such appointments 
as cantilever wing, external bracing or tapering of wing, all must be 
equipped with “lift spoilers” . .. flaps located on the top side of the 
wing, just behind the spar, which are operated from the cockpit. They 
act as brakes on the rising ciaft and are necessary because of the 
glider’s shallow glide and easy tioating power. With these spoilers ex- 
tended to their full four inches, the pilot is able to land his craft on 
any desired spot. The intermediate sailplane can also be used success- 
fully for cross-country flight; its clean design affords high air speed. 

There is also the high-performance advance sailplane, whose grace 
and beauty in flight can be compared only to a sea gull as he swings 
high above the sea and dips again to the water’s surface . . . without 
a sound, except for the passing wind! 

Although of lightest construction, the sailplane is designed to fly 
in the violent convection currents of thunderstorms. It ‘attains a cruis- 
ing speed of 100 mph and a diving speed of 130 mph; and it can be 
put through the most extreme acrobatics, including outside loops. This 
remarkable performance is made possible by its tapered wings with 
their unusually long span. In fact, the whole plane is streamlined until 
drag is cut down to the minimum, and maximum climbing and soaring 
power is achieved. These sailplanes are equipped with complete instru- 
ments for cloud flying. Their cost ranges from $1,200 to $2,500. 

Recently, the need for a trainer with dual controls which could 
serve for primary instruction as well as for soaring, has led to the de- 
velopment of a two-seater soaring plane. The seats are tandem in a 
tubular steel fuselage. The wings are wood or metal and fabric- 
covered. The dual control system is similar to those in powered craft. 
Of the notable flights taken with two-seaters, are the flights of Robert 
Stanley and a passenger from Elmira, N. Y., to Washington, D. C., and 
of Lewin Barringer and a passenger at Sun Valley up to 14,000 feet. 

The U. S. Army is now training transport-troop pilots in these 
two-seater gliders. Suddenly, gliding has left the sphere of Sunday 
afternoon amusement and has gone to work for the armed forces in 
its own right. Even now, huge armadas of these silent aircraft have 
been gathered together in preparation for offensive war and invasion. 


which the airplane can be put.” 
ALPA Members Pilot President 
The early reports of the Presi- 
dential voyage were mere sketches 
when the last 


| Executive’s | 
| seemed to be the review of native they saw Mr. Roosevelt, they were 


| soldiers marched by singing one | former 


| pleased.” 
SHORT SNORTER FDR || 
| everybody was covered with dust 
| from head to foot, and Mr. Roose-| Identity of Passenger Unknown 
| velt had fun kidding them about | 
| their appearance. 

| FDR Sees U. S. Colored Troops 


| birthday anniversary which took | Neither Pan 
| place over Santo Domingo, Haiti, | 
| and part of Cuba. 
| event later over station WJZ as'| 
| follows: 


| speed and comparative safety of | 
| air travel as well as the uses to 


| thing you know, a really grand 


issue of the AIR} 


LINE PILOT went to press with | 


the following prediction: ‘Who 
piloted the President on his Afri- 
can trip is not known... we 
wager, however, that air line pilots 
sat at the controls.” 

Later reports disclosed that 
three. ALPA members flew the 
Clippers and giant land planes 
carrying the Chief Executive and 
his party: 

Capt. Howard M. Cone, Jr., 
skipper of the Flagclipper Dixie 
carrying the President; Capt. 
Richard W. Vinal, master of the 
escorting American Clipper; and 
TWA Capt. Otis F. Bryan, who 
flew the President from Bathurst 
to Casablanca. Cone and Vinal, 
both Pan American pilots, have 
had extensive experience, and 
Bryan is a veteran of TWA who 
has logged almost 2,000,000 miles. 

The pilots described the reac- 
tions of the President, who, they 
reported, was an excellent air pas- 





|senger, “as much at ease in a 
plane as on the deck of a battle- 
ship.” 

The veteran air line pilots, 


_ though unafraid of their responsi- 
| bility, expressed their gratitude 
|for the Chief Executive’s calm 
| confidence. 

FD Navigates Planes 

At their Washington press con- 
|ference, Skippers Bryan and 
Cone, while self-consciously trying 
to slip out of the limelight and 
| mighty mum when it came to dis- 
|closing military secrets, did wax 
| enthusiastic as they told of the 
| President’s ability to recognize 
|landmarks without the aid of a 
| map. In fact, they disclosed, Mr. 
| Roosevelt actually navigated the 
| two giant planes at different times 
}—once over the Caribbean Sea 
| and again over stretches of North- 
| west African coast with which he 
was familiar. 


The two pilots both revealed | 


|deep admiration for their dis- 
tinguished passenger, who, they 
stated, often was the life of the 
party, and took personal delight 
and interest in ships, harbors, na- 
tive fighting men, and Army jeeps. 

Cone, who flew Mr. Roosevelt 
for 8,777 miles, was struck by the 
President’s familiarity with the 
Caribbean and the West Indies. 
“As we approached Haiti,” he re- 
called, “we flew some miles off 
our course to get a good view of 
the Citadel. The President point- 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| when 


| occasion, Capt. George Durno, 
White House _ reporter, 
of their native songs. “The sold-| sported in the role of the regal 
iers were well drilled and their| old man of the sea as he flew over 
voices were thrilling, something to| Latitude 0 in a TWA Transport 
remember,” Capt. Bryan recalled. | piloted by ALPA Member Don 
“The President was  greatly| Terry and which carried members 
of the presidential party. 

After the review, Bryan stated,| The entire trip was favored by 
good fiying weather. 


hurst as a regiment of Algerian 


The two pilots flying the Presi- 
| dent didn’t know the identity of 
| their prospective passenger until 
Bryan related that the Chief | he actually appeared on the spot 
happiest memory | 2nd boarded their planes. When 
and American troops (many of | worried a bit over their responsi- 
them colored) in Liberia. | bility, but the calm and ease of 
On the way home the trip was| the Chief Executive soon inspired 
highlighted by the President’s 61st | both skippers with confidence. 
American pilots 
nor crew were especially selected, 
| but received their unusual assign- 
described the} ment through routine. 


Captain Cone 








We| 


“T had been invited to sit at 


Trinidad to Para, Brazil. 
the President’s table, and the next 


Jan. 13—By PAA Clipper, 
Para to Bathurst, Gambia. 

Jan. 14—By TWA Transport, 
Bathurst to Casablanca. 

Jan. 14-21 —BIn Casablanca 
for conference with Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and_ military 
leaders. 

Jan. 21—By automobile and 
jeep inspection trip to Rabat, 
Morocco, and Port Lyautey, and 
return to Casablanca. 

Jan. 24—By automobile with 


birthday cake was brought in with 
six white candles around the edge 
and a red one in the center. The} 
President was very much surpris- 
ed and elated. He smiled happily 
we all joined singing, 
‘Happy Birthday!’ We had a din- 
ner of caviar, celery, olives, tur- 
key, peas, potatoes, and coffee. 
Everyone ate cake and toasted 


the President in champagne—that | ae Churchill to 
is everyone but me. It’s against Jan. 26—By TWA Trane 


regulations for the pilot to drink. | 
Then they brought out the birth-| 
day gifts, and he joyfully looked | 
them over and passed them around | 
for everyone to see.” 

In answer to the announcer’s 
question if it were really a sur-| 
prise, Cone said, “Well, if the 
President had any sneaking sus- 
picions, he didn’t let on. He really | 
seemed very happy and chatted | 
and talked freely to everybody, | 
even pointing down to the mount- | 
ains of Haiti once and telling how | 
he had at one time made a mule- | 
pack trip over them. 


port, Marrakesh to Bathurst. 

Jan. 27— By TWA Trans- 
port, Bathurst to Roberts Field, 
Monrovia, Liberia, for lunch 
with President Edwin J. Bar- 
|| clay, and return to Bathurst. 

Jan. 27—By PAA Clipper, 
Bathurst to Natal, Brazil. 

Jan. 28—In Natal for con- 
ferences with President Getulio 
Vargas. 

Jan. 29—By PAA Clipper, 
Natal to Trinidad. 

Jan. 30—By PAA, Trinidad 
to Miami. 

Jan. 30-31—By train, Miami 
to Washington. 




















—Press Association Photo 
No, this isn’t a picture of Shangri La. In wartime 
global flying, ‘Missing’ means just that . .. and 
Here is a very unusual air shot of a 


MISSING 


it may mean missing forever. 
missing plane and pilot. Sergt. Philip Bockman (circle right) shivered 
for four days and five nights in the cockpit of his plane (circle left) 
after making a forced landing when he ran out of fuel. He was finally 
rescued by Capt. John Treher, ALPA member now in the AAF, who 
took him by piane to a hospital. This was the second time Treher had 


distinguished himself in a life-saving flight. Two years ago, while a 
UAL pilot, he picked up an SOS signal flashed from a disabled cabin 
cruiser on Lake Erie, making possible the rescue of four persons. In 
this same Canadian wilderness, ALPA’er Owen O’Connor was lost Feb- 
ruary 20 for 16 days before being rescued, together with 19 passengers 
and crew members. The government contract Transport he had been 
piloting was forced down by bad weather and lack of fuel. A landing 





was made with only minor damages to the ship. 
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DEATH’S PRELUDE 


THE LOWER RIGHT OF THIS EXTREMELY UNUSUAL PICTURE ARE UN- 


AWARE THAT THE FLYER ABOVE IS CRASHING TO HIS DEATH. 
SION—A BATTALION REVIEW AT CAMP LEE, VA. 





—Press Association Photo 


A FLYER PLUNGES TO ETERNITY WHILE 
THE BAND PLAYS. 


THE MUSICIANS IN 


THE OCCA- 
THE PILOT—FLIGHT 


OFFICER CLAYTON HUNTSMAN, WHO GAVE HIS LIFE IN MANEUVERING 
HIS ARMY PLANE SO THAT IT FELL CLEAR OF MEN AND BUILDINGS. 
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another in its train will ensue un- 
less the flight surgeon is con- 
stantly alert and noticing in their 
very inception the signs and symp- 
toms of physical deterioration on 
the part of his charges. In war- 
time, even standing by in the 
alert position at a military air- 
drome awaiting a call to take to 
the air and repel the enemy takes 
its toll in terms of tenseness fol- 
lowed by exhaustion. Time spent 
in the air alone does not bring on 
all the wear and tear of stresses 
to which the military pilot is sub- 
jected. A wartime flier can go 
stale as the result of anxiety, 
stresses, and frustrations on the 
ground just as easily as may the 
member of a varsity football 
squad who, as a substitute on the 
bench off on the sidelines through- 
out a season of play, never gets 
into a single game. 

To keep a military pilot at the 
peak of efficiency necessitates not 
only a careful consideration of 
the adverse environmental ele- 
ments in which he operates and 
adequate protective measures and 
equipment against them, but what 
is equally, if not more important, 
supervision over the kind of life 
he leads while on the ground. The 
need for plenty of rest, with op- 
portunities to relax during fre- 
quent leaves of absence away 
from his duties, is paramount. A 
military pilot must not be kept 
standing by on the alert, in a posi- 
tion of readiness, too long nor too 
often if his physical fitness and 
fighting efficiency are to be as- 
sured. 

The writer has long advocated 
a sufficient number of combat 
crews to permit their assignment 
to flying missions on the three- 
platoon system or the three-shift 
system commonly employed in 
metropolitan fire departments. 
Only one fire engine is available, 
but three complete crews in rota- 
tion take posts and stand in readi- 
ness to take it out whenever need- 
ed during a 24-hour period. The 
fireman may have to respond to 
two or more fire calls during his 
tour of duty however. Pilots 
should not be expected to meet 
such requirements except in cases 
of extreme emergency. One bomb- 
ing trip a day is enough for any 
pilot, no matter how short a dis- 
tance away the objective may be. 








STRAIN IN MILITARY FLYING 








The same holds true for the inter- 
ceptor pilot. If a pilot takes to the 
air three or four times a day and 
engages in combat, he is no longer 
at the peak of his piloting and 
combat efficiency when the day is 
done. Consequently, he is apt to 
be shot down by a more alert and 
less fatigued enemy airman. 
Multiple Crews Needed 

That this viewpoint is shared by 
eminent aviation authorities is 
confirmed by the following quota- 
tion from “‘Winged Warfare” by 
Arnold and Eaker, published only 
recently: 

“Thus far, airplanes, for the 
most part, have been operated by 
single crews. A definite determina- 
tion can now be reached that the 


airplane can be made ready for a| 


second mission before its crew can 
be sufficiently rested to operate 
with efficiency. This indicates the 
necessity for multiple crews. It 
is not unlikely that there will 
be required pilots, bombers, gun- 
ners, navigators, and radio tech- 
nicians to three times the number 
of fighting aircraft 


Such provision for multiple crews | 
would be a splendid health conser- | 


vation measure. 

Now that war is upon us, the 
specialist in 
must assume added responsibili- 
ties regarding the care of the 
military flier. In the field of pre- 
ventive medicine he must not only 
be on guard against the ills to 
which the flesh is ordinarily heir, 


but more so to the stresses and| 


the strains to which the pilot 
under combat conditions is ex- 
posed. 

In the war drama now unfold- 
ing, aviation medicine will have a 
prominent role to play. Our planes 
and pilots must be made and kept 
equal to the requirements for 
which they were designed and 
trained. The flight surgeon must 
do his share in keeping with the 
currently popular slogan ‘Keep 
’em Flying.” 


For “Port Unknown”’ 


The ALPA enthusiastically join- 
ed the mass drive of labor organi- 
zations throughout the nation by 
sending 500 union-label packs of 
good American “‘smokes” to cheer 
our fighting men at some lonely 





‘post on the globe. 


available.” | 














Glamour Girl Riots LATE NEWS 
With “Globaloney” 


A barrage of “Luce” talk swept | 
through Washington circles after} 
the glamour girl of Congress, | Approved 
smoothly polished, agile-tongued | : f : 

Claire (The Women) Boothe, | As presidential _nominee for 
made her maiden speech before|@ Post on the Civil Aeronautics 
the House of Representatives and Board, ex-Senator Josh Lee, la- 


“ow; Mived” tchword | beled by opponents as a lame 
Pega oe gl sa | duck favorite of the White House 


Her famous “Globaloney” jibe | who must be taken care of, war 
at Vice-President Wallace over|°T N° war, was approved by a vote 
postwar domination of the world’s| Of 46-31 in the Senate this month. 
airways had loud repercussions on | oe 

h sides of the Atlantic. 
“* conservative British press | Hunt 
devoted thousands of words to| ‘Three PAA Atlantic Division 
anxious discussion on the opening | employees recently ended a three- 





(Continued from Page 1) 





remarks of our Congressional) gay elephant hunt in the wilds of 
freshman. Peter Masefield, air| Africa. Amateur bushman John 
correspondent of the Sunday! peasley reported seeing an ele- 


Times, asserted that the United| phant track fully 24 inches across, 

States is building up a virtual | but no pachyderms. Everett Fisher 

monopoly in transport aircraft | and William Rausch, other mem- 

among the United Nations and is| pers of the party, were contented 

acquiring nearly all the opera-| with shooting African quail and 

tional experience on the more im-| guinea fowl. 

portant air routes. 

Transports Easily Converted ee ee 
British periodical “Aeroplane” | Visibility 

stated that the United States had | ; p 

stolen a march by arranging to| A special House committee that 

concentrate on production of war| has been investigating the crash 


| 
| 
} 





_.|transport planes while Britain|of a UAL plane with a death toll 
| builds bombers. Terming our|of 17 persons last May 1, recom- 
ltransports “air liners without|mended recently that passenger 


| trimmings,” the magazine asserted| Planes be equipped with clear- 

| British bombers would be difficult | vision windshields. They also urg- 

|to convert to passenger carriers|}ed that the Civil Aeronautics 

after the war. Board increase visibility require- 
On home ground Rep. Clarence | ments for night landings pending 

F. Lea accused Mrs. Luce of rais-| improvement of windshields. 

ing “fictitious issues” in suggest- ———— 

ing the possibility of international- | 

ization of the airways. This state- | Interchange 

ment was made in opposing the} 


effort in the House to create a) Braniff Airways reports it will 
civil and commercial aviation 


, , : |soon begin operations on its new 
standing rier aaa hig which would) san Antonio to Laredo service re- 
transfer authority from the cap-| cently awarded by the CAB. 
able and experienced Interstate : 
and Foreign Commerce Commit- It a also announced that an 
tae of wikch Tee te chaleeeen. equipment interchange agreement 
a Bubs Gun Milks Bete tee has been reached between the 

In stating that Mrs. Luce was | COMPany and a Pan American Air- 
trying to frighten the country into | WY § subsidiary, Compania Mexi- 
believing that somebody in secret | #74 Aviacion, which will operate 
is trying to bargain away our from Laredo to Mexico City. 
aviation rights, Lea added, “One| 
basic fact to be recognized is that 
the right of air navigation over} 
the territory of other nations is| Criticizing a new set of text 
dependent upon the consent of the | books designed to make pupils air- 
government of the country affect-| minded, a recent issue of a weekly 
ed. This is our rule; it is the rule| railroad magazine stated the fol- 
of our world neighbors. There is| lowing: “There was some distaste 
no practical prospect of its|expressed at Hitler’s using the 
change.” | German schools primarily as a 

Slightly abashed at the furore, | means to indoctrinate the pupils 
Claire Luce told a New York ga-| with his pet enthusiasms—pervert- 
thering that some people might|ing education from its historic 
have “possibly misunderstood” her|function of general enlighten- 
remarks in Congress to mean that! ment.” It also “seems possible to 
America should dominate the air.| doubt that aviation will be con- 
“TI said,” she clarified, ‘““America| fined by its economics . .. there 
must control its own skies.” |are politically powerful people 

- | who attribute to this mechanism 
| (airplane) much more than its in- 
|trinsic qualities... .” 


Slap 


Churchill’s ALPA‘er 
Knew When to Scram| 


aviation medicine | 





Winston Churchill prefers a| 


Yankee air line pilot! The chubby, 
cigar-chewing Prime Minister 
travelled to the Casablanca con- 
ference in a Liberator Bomber | 
| flown by ALPA Member William | 
| Vanderkloot, a former TWA pilot | 
|and native Illinoisan who has log- 
| ged 22,000 flying miles as Church- 
| ill’s personal pilot. 

Quick thinking on a desert air- 
field in Africa earned him the job. 
Early last August 28-year-old 
Vanderkloot, as a member of the 
Army Air Corps, winged from 
Montreal to Africa with a priority 
cargo for the retreating British 
Eighth Army. 

Yankee Takes Advice 

He landed at his destination to 
find it a shell-torn field littered 
with the wreckage of aircraft, 
Rommel’s panzers having swept 
through it two days before. A 
wounded Tommy erupted from 
the ruins of a hut with the advice, 
“If you know what’s good for 
you, get the hell out of here.’”? The 
flying Yankee did -so. 

When he landed 12 hours later 
on an English airfield, it was his 
luckiest moment. 

Churchill, about to fly to Mos- 
cow, heard Vanderkloot’s story 
and selected him, his machine, and 
his American crew for the job. 








Another Draft 


Col. Sam Harris, AAF’s direc- 
tor of flying safety, is pulling 
wires behind the Washington 


scenes to put the CAA federal air- 
ways system under the control of 
the Army Air Forces. 

Aided by the Navy in staunchly 
opposing the move, CAA Director 
Thomas Bourne is confident that 
the Army grab will not be suc- 
cessful at this time. 

The seizure is being proposed 
under the claim that great in- 
creases in military traffic make 
the change necessary. 


Missing 

Hope is fast waning for the 
safety of two important aviation 
figures who were aboard an Army 
plane which left San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, January 24, and has not 
been heard from since. 


On the “missing” list of seven 
AAF officers and two enlisted men 
are former Air Safety Board 
Chief Col. Walter Sumpter Smith, 
head of the transport and facili- 
ties division. 

It will be recalled that Col. 
Smith was the leading advocate of 
the plan to abolish the independ- 
ence of the ASB. 





This & That From 
New York TWA‘ers 


By A. F. FOSTER 
Council No. 2, TWA 
New York, N. Y. 


Our former AIR LINE PILOT 
assistant editor, Robert Schmidt, 
has gone into war production. 
Good luck: to you, Bob, and we 
appreciate all your past efforts. 
Bob’s place is being taken by 
Mary Johnson. Well, Mary, we’re 
glad to have you. 

Things have been happening 
quite rapidly in New York re- 
cently. I'll tell you a few things 
that I happened to learn about. 
As I said before, when I took this 
job I asked all the gang to send 
me any items of interest for use 
in our column. So far the response 
has been unanimous—nobody has 
sent me anything! 

New Talent Quintet 
Joins the Gang 

We have some new 
among our first officers in New 
York. The newcomers are J .K. 
Harkin and A. Kirby from Con- 
necticut, Donald Greene from 
Brooklyn, and Rut Barr, who lives 
in Whitestone and used to fly with 
the old gang at Floyd Bennett. R. 
Johnson is another newcomer, but 
I haven’t found out where he hails 
from. We’re glad to have all of 
you fellows and we’ll treat you 
right. All we ask is that you be 
good ALPA members. 

Bob Brower was married recent- 
ly. We don’t know the lady, but 
hear that she’s from Kansas City 
and is very nice. Tom Lynch has 
also acquired a bride, the former 
Ruby Davis whom we all knew 
as our favorite hostess. 

Some of our older copilots have 
been checked out. The lucky guys 
are Howard Wirth, Harold Kach- 
ner, J. E. Thomson, Herbie Gil- 
son, Tom Lynch, and Dave Wads- 
worth. Congratulation, boys. We 
are all glad to see the two stripes 
and wish you every success! 
Military “Snap” 

Among our cargo pilots who are 
wearing their new A.T.C. uni- 
forms are Floyd Valentine, Hor- 
ton Hale, C. Adams, J. Thomson, 
Walter Pryor, Herbie — Gilson, 
Dave Wadsworth, and Tom Lynch. 
These uniforms are very similar 
to those worn by the Army, ex- 
cept for the different insignia. The 
first officer has two bars, the cap- 
tains three on each shoulder. The 
hat ornament is a pair of wings 
with A.T.C. in the center. 

Dick Heideman, who was off for 
several months, has_ returned. 
Dick, we’re glad you’re back in 
harness. 

We’re going to have an import- 
ant meeting tomorrow, Feb. 19. 
I'll tell you about it next time. 


DOBBINS’ DEMISE 
LOSS TO PILOTS 


Donald C. Dobbins, 65, Illinois 
attorney and Democratic member 
of the House from 1933 to 1937, 
died on February 14 in Cham- 
paign following a heart attack. 

Mr. Dobbins, a native of Cham- 
paign County, was unquestionably 
one of the most learned and able 
members of the legal profession. 
He was a staunch friend of the 
air line pilots both during his 
years in Washington and after he 
retired undefeated at the end of 
the 74th Congress on June 20, 
1936. 

He acted as a pilot member of 
two arbitration boards, the PCA 
and TWA. The former involved 
a hearing held at Pittsburgh on 
May 24, 1938, resulting in the re- 
instatement of Captain Ed Cou- 
ples who had been discharged. The 
latter was the famous stratoliner 
arbitration which took place in 
Kansas City beginning June 23, 
1941, and ending July 12, 1941. 

Although it was charged at 
times that Attorney Dobbins fav- 
ored the pilots, this was never 
substantiated by the record. His 
actions were always fearless, fair, 
and impartial. The only partial- 
ity he ever evidenced was in the 
direction of a square deal for all. 
His passing is a real loss to the 
country and to all who knew him. 
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ATMOSPHERIC TURBULENCE | 


(Continued from Page 3) 
result of this, the falling pellet is 
cooler than the surrounding cloud 
air which is generally saturated 
with water vapor due to the pres- 
ence of the supercooled water 
droplets. Hence the vapor pres- 
sure of the cloud space is appre- 
ciably greater than the vapor pres- 
sure at the surface of the ice 
pellet. Diffusion of water vapor 
to the pellet generally proceeds at 
a faster and faster rate as it falls 
to lower levels where greater and 
greater differences between these 
vapor pressures in question exist. 
Due to this increasing drift of 
vapor from the space to the sur- 
face of the pellet, growth of the 
latter is hastened. Involved in this 
outcome is the intensified rate of 
condensation (from vapor to 
frost) and of accretion of ice by 
collision with supercooled water 
droplets during accelerated fall of 
the particle. 

The latent heat of vaporization 
of water at 32° F. is about 596 | 
calories per gram, hence the total, | 
about 676 calories, is liberated for 
every gram of water vapor con- 
verted to frost. Owing to the in- | 
crease of condensation (sublima- | 
the | 








tion) and ice accretion as 
pellet falls through the cloud of | 
supercooled droplets, a greater | 
liberation of heat may be expect- | 
ed at lower levels than at upper | 
levels, especially since the larger | 
droplets tend to drift down and 
collect in greater concentrations | 
below, leaving the finer droplets | 
suspended above. 
Consequently, a further steep-| 


ening of the lapse rate and mark- | developed along a warm-front (up- | 


ed reinforcement of turbulence is | 
likely to result from the precipita- | 
tion. of ice crystals or snow into| 
a supercooled water cloud. 





THE GENERAL AND.. 


—Press Association Photo 


THE HOOSIER KID 


—Wide World Photo 

TOP, Major General James H. Doo- 
little of Tokyo raid fame, straps him- 
self into the cockpit of his bomber 
before climbing aloft for a flight over 
the Tunisia, North Africa, front. He is 
chief of the U. S. Army Air Forces 
operating against the Axis in this 
war area. BELOW, the Hoosier Kid 
says, “Let ‘em come, we'll give ‘em 
helll” Yeah, and that's just exactly 
what our aerial gunners are doing 
» » » giving ‘em hell with copious 
gobs of lead. Staff Sergt. Richard C. 
Fortunak of Gary, Indiana, waist 
gunner of a Flying Fortress, adjusts 
the weapon he enjoys using on 


| 
| 


After the frozen particles fall | 
to lower levels where tempera- 
tures above 32° F. exist, melting 
occurs as explained in Section 7. 
This process, which is heat absorb- 
ing, hence cooling, steepens the 
lapse rate, since lower levels not 
affected by the melting tend to 
retain their original temperature. 
For this and the foregoing rea- 
sons, the zone near 32° F. within 
supercooled water clouds is prac- | 
tically certain to be subject to| 
marked turbulence as soon as pre- 
cipitation of ice crystals begins in 
the zone. Conduction of heat to 
the cold particles when first fall- 
ing into a layer from the colder} 
air aloft operates to a similar end. | 

Following the melting of the | 
frozen particles, large water drop- | 
lets become available for rain. | 
Evaporation and forced descent of | 
air at the base of the rain stream | 
beneath the cloud provide further | 
sources of turbulence as outlined | 
in Section 7. 

We may therefore conclude 
that the onset of precipitation | 
either in the form of ice crystals, 
snow, or rain under the stated | 
conditions is conducive to sudden | 
intensification of turbulence. Ac-| 
cordingly, nimbo-stratus clouds are | 
likely to exhibit moderate to| 
strong turbulence, particularly | 
when precipitation is beginning | 
and when heavy rain is falling. | 

Several illustrations of the| 
phenomenon are worthy of note: 

Case (a). Mammato cumulus| 
clouds in at least one case* have | 
been observed to form in connec- | 
tion with a layer of clouds that 











glide) surface, where an inversion | 
existed between the underlying | 
cooler air mass and the overlying 
warm, moist air mass. A nearly 
dry adiabatic lapse rate prevailed 


| below the inversion, extending to | 


the ground during the midday. 
The temperature at the base of 
the inversion was about 20° F. at 
5970 feet above ground at 7:30 
a. m. By 9:40 a. m., the base of 
the inversion had fallen to 2950 
feet, where the temperature was 
27° F. The amount of the inver- 
sion varied from about 6.5° to 
3.8° F., in a layer whose thick- 
ness was roughly 1840—2100 
feet. . The mammato cumulus 


a. m. and 7:40 a. m., apparently 
in the upper portion of the in- 
version layer, therefore within the 
warm, moist air mass. Thus the 
cloud space was saturated with 
water vapor at temperatures be- 
low 32° F. in this region. An air- 
plane flying within the cloud of 
supercooled water droplets would 
undergo accretion of ice on wings, 
struts, etc. Gradual lowering of 
the clouds occurred, as shown by 
the fact that the base was at 5710 
feet at 7:12 a. m., 4265 feet at 
8:30 a. m., and 2790 feet at 3:10 
p. m. 

The sequence of events later in 
the day is shown by the following 
tabulation: mammato cumulus 
clouds from about 7:30 a. m. to 
1 p. m.; thick clouds (presumably 
nimbostratus) at 2 p. m.; rain be- 
gan at 3:11 p. m.; sleet (frozen 
raindrops) fell at 4 p. m.; freez- 
ing rain fell at 4:30 p. m.; and 
this was followed by very large 
snow flakes. 

From the foregoing facts, it 
appears that ice crystals or snow 
flakes must have been falling 
from high clouds into the low 
clouds, which very early in the 
day were wholly in the warm, 
moist air mass above the warm- 
front surface at the top of the 
inversion, but which descended to 
lower altitudes and reached below 
the inversion as the early morning 
progressed. As the ice crystals fell 
into low supercooled water clouds 
near the base of the inversion 
where relatively low temperature 
and 100% relative humidity (with 
respect to water) existed, the de- 
gree of supersaturation with re- 
spect to ice was a maximum, so 
that exceedingly rapid sublima- 
tion of water vapor upon the 
crystals occurred. 


* Walther Kopp, “Aerologie einiger 
Wolkenformen und Wellensysteme in 
der Atmosphaere,’’ Beitraege zur 
Physik der freien Atmosphaere, Vol. 





what's left of the Luftwatfe. 


13, 1927, pp 198-217. 


clouds first formed between 7:30 | 


NEARLY ATTACKED 
SAYS GORRELL 


Without going into detail, Col- 
onel Edgar S. Gorrell, president 
of the Air Transport Association 
of America, told members of the 
House Interstate Committee re- 
cently that a threatened invasion 
of the United States had been suc- 
cessfully warded off by combat 
planes in a battle off our coast 
sometime last year. 

“With only thirty minutes’ no- 
tice, a sufficient number of planes 
were sent out to sea to lick the 
enemy before they could reach 
our shores,” Gorrell stated briefly. 
He refused to elaborate further. 

Army officials said they knew of 
no such battle off the continental 
United States. 

The Colonel made his statement 
as he told the committee that 
America was “tops” in the avia- 
tion industry. 


Old-Time Flyer 
On Missing List 


Christopher V. Pickup, ALPA 
member, was killed in an Army 
transport crash at sea a mile from 
an unnamed Pacific base on Feb-| 
ruary 7. 

Copilot Robert Moninger and 
two passengers were rescued. Lt. 
Col. Powhatan Mortan was report- 
ed killed. 

Pickup was in the Army Air 
Corps during World War I, and 
has been engaged in civil and} 
commercial aviation ever since. | 
He, at one time, operated the old 
Hoover Field at Washington, D. C., 
and did movie flying. He later| 
joined United Air Lines, and his| 
demise marks the passing of an-| 
|other of aviation’s “first” pio-| 
neers. 


CANADA ASKS TO 
|BE AIR PARTNER 


Because of the proximity of the 
two countries, high Canadian of- 
| ficials have expressed the desire to 
|be considered a partner rather 
| than a rival in the future aviation 
ventures of the United States. 
|This announcement followed on 
the heels of a flood of London 
publicity discussing British post- 
war air line plans. 

The rising interest in bettering 
relations was brought up shortly, 
however, by a candid editorial in 
the Canadian air monthly, Com- 
mercial Aviation, which pointed 
out simply that, although the 
United States and Canada signed 
a reciprocal air line pact before 
the war, nine out of ten inter- 
national licenses now in effect be- 
teen the two countries and be- 
tween Canada and Alaska, are held 
by United States companies! 

















Rail Magnates Jittery 
As Aviation Advances 


The accusation that the fast- 
growing aviation industry is using 
politics to become a formidable 
rival of railroads in postwar trans- 
portation competition has been 
made in a recent issue of Railroad 
Age, weekly trade magazine. 

The following is in answer to 
UAL President W. A. Patterson’s 
|exposition debunking grandiose 
| dreams of the airplane’s role as 
| freight carrier of the future: 
| “Unfortunately, the Patterson 
| pronouncement, despite its sound- 
|ness, might be taken by railroad 
people as an invitation to com- 
placency . .. actually there is 
plenty for the railroads to be con- 
| cerned about in this situation, de- 

spite Mr. Patterson’s assuring 
| words. ... 

“There is-no reason to suppose 
that the air lines will not... 
enjoy—as things now stand—po- 
litical favors enabling them to go 








limitations in competing with the 
railroads. 

“Indeed, some aviation interests 
are ardently promoting the impu- 
tation to air transportation of 
powerful non-economic attributes 
—an effort which can have no 
other goal than procuring for 
their industry, through politics, 
more than its just deserts.” 





| Yes-sir-ree!! 


far beyond their natural economic™ 

















IT’S A. HORSE ON US 

A boardinghouse proprietress was paying her daily visit to the 
neighborhood butcher shop. It had become a regular happening to be 
refused the kind of cuts she was in the habit of ordering. 

This day she approached her meat merchant with the usual diplo- 
matic cautiousness saying, “Please, mister, may I have 15 pounds of 
round steak?” Instead of getting a dirty look and a growl, the butcher 
said, ““Why certainly madam, anything else?” 

Becoming more confident, she then ordered 20 pounds of rib 
roast, and with no effort at all this was forthcoming so she kept right 
on. Finally, when she finished her purchases, she said, “I would like 
to have all this delivered as soon as possible.” At this point the butcher 
balked and said bluntly, “No more deliveries.” 

‘“‘Why not?” she said. “‘You’ve got a delivery horse, haven’t you?” 

Said the butcher, ““You mean I used to have a horse but now you 
have it.’”’. . . Hold the wire!!! at 
THE COLONEL AND THE LADY 

Speaking of our rapidly-becom- he re 
ing famous and, dare we say, pop- 
ular good-neighbor policy—here is 
concrete evidence. 

One of ALPA’s more famous 
transoceanic pilots (E. A. Stewart 
is the name) of American Export, 
sent in the picture to the right with 
the remark, “I trust you will see 
that the Colonel is taken care of 
properly. I took this with my own 
little candid camera.” 

Well now, Stewart, old bean! It 
will be a real pleasure. Yes, in- 


deed! And most assuredly so! 





« 


Now getting back to the Colonel, 
(Clifford “C. C.—Compound Ca- 
thartical” Coppin) is the name. 
Not bad, not bad, Cliff! Not bad 
at all considering the time and 
place. Yes, Yes!! They tell us that 
the longer one stays in these far- 
away places the less noticeable the 
sunburn of the natives seems, and 
finally it becomes decidedly pale. 

Upon being questioned about the 
matter, Cliff informed us that the 
debutante’s name is a military sec- 
ret. My! My! It’s really remark- 
able how many secrets Mr. Mili- 
tary has. 

Seriously, the report on the 
Colonel is that he is the same old 
Cliff and doing a great job in a 
very tough assignment. We are 
sure he will appreciate this bit of 
publicity. Oh Yeah!!! What we’re probably leading up to is a punch 
on the nose! 

* * 


~~ 
SHOOTING THE DUCK 

According to the latest reports from the Technical Development 
Division of the CAA in its efforts to construct a bird-proof windshield, 
they are now developing a bird gun that will shoot a duck at a test 
windshield at a speed of 270 mph. (See speed photo below.) 

If this experiment proves to be successful, it may open still an- 
other great and endless field of development—that of shooting ducks 
with ducks. And that’s not all. It has the added possibility (think of 
it!) of combining duck shooting and duck decoying all in one. 

No longer will it be necessary to clamber through the wild rice 
on an I-wish-I-were-home-in-bed morning to set out decoys. No sir! 
All you have to do is jam a duck into the barrel of your trusty duck 

n, blast away at the honking flock, and lo, the deadly projectile- 
ecoy combination will be set in motion. This duckie and ductile duck- 
bagging combine will arc gracefully into the air at 270 mph, immed- 
iately duping its relatively slow relatives into flying over for a look- 
see, and SQUASH, a number of them will be shot through and through 
before they can duck the duck. Now really isn’t that just too ducky? 





—Wide World Photo 





Experiments are now being made as to whether the duck gun 
should be loaded with a stuffed duck or a real live one of the Judas 
variety. . . . Wait a minute, who in h- - | started all this? What we 
have been really leading up to is merely a suggestion that ALPA’s 
illustrious engineer and bird scientist, Elmer G. lomann: be called in 
as a consultant on this “Shoot-the-Duck” problem. Those who were 
delegates at ALPA’s 1940 convention remember well the Great Engi- 
neer’s priceless contribution to the solving of the bird problem at that 
time when he solemnly produced a record of his closest collaborator, 
that distinguished scientist, Lillci Pillci, proving that “Love Birds show 
less tendency to ice up than do vultures.” It was at this same conven- 
tion that Gorman made his memorable report on the fowl-windshield 
collision problem when he stated, “The Humming Bird employs the 
vortex principle of flight, enabling him to fly forward, remain station- 
ary in mid-air, and fly backwards.” 

This thoroughly scientific column will be glad to print any treatise 
of the Great Engineer Gorman or his internationally famous collabora- 
tor, Professor Lillci Pillci, on the duck-the-duck problem. 


*~ * oe 
IMAGINE THAT 
W. A. Coulter of Burbank, Calif., might be President of Western 
Air Lines, but he was refused a seat on one of his own planes. It was 
filled with paid passengers and he was riding on a pass. 
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PROTECTORS OF THE MEN FLY 





—Wide World Photo 
The real unsung heroes of the great game of aviation, no matter 


where or how it is played, are the indispensable mechanics. There is | 


nothing sissified about this typical group of air force “tuner uppers” 
at a Flying Fortress base in England. The ground crew members of 
the ship before which they stand are (L. to r.): Corp. William Bowers, 
Elkhart, Ind.; Master Sergt. Joseph Dufresne, South Hadley Falls, 
Mass.; Master Sergt. Fletcher Hecton, Denver, Colo.; Sergt. Richard 
Borglan, Sturtevant, Wis.; and Corp. Everett Wise, Carnegie, Okla. 











Civil Air Regulations — Legislation 
Additions - Changes - Amendments 











NEW BILLS 


H. R. 7067—Congressman Hobbs (D)—Ala.—May 11, 1942. 
To amend the Act entitled “‘An Act to protect trade and 
commerce against interference by violence, threats, 
coercion or intimidation,” approved June 18, 1934. 

H. R. 7107—Congressman Smith (D)—W. Va.—May 19, 1942. 
To amend the Federal Explosives Act, as amended, by 
removing from the application of the Act explosives or 
ingredients in transit upon aircraft in conformity with 
statutory laws or rules and regulations of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 


CAR AMENDMENT 26-3 
ADOPTED: MAY 22, 1942, 
EFFECTIVE: JUNE 1, 1942. 


Section 26.30(b) is amended to read: 

“In lieu of a physical examination conducted by an authorized 
medical examiner of the Administrator, a form acceptable to the Ad- 
ministrator, signed by a medical officer on duty with the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps or Coast Guard who is authorized to conduct physical 
examinations for flying stating that the applicant is an active member 
of his service and has met within the preceding 12 months the physical 
requirements prescribed by Section 26.10.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 27-1 
' ADOPTED: SEPTEMBER 5, 1942, 
EFFECTIVE: SEPTEMBER 5, 1942. 


Paragraph (c) of Section 27.15 is amended to read: 

““(c) Be a graduate of a controlled aircraft dispatcher course 
satisfactory to the Administrator and have served in connection with 
the dispatching of air carrier aircraft under the supervision of a cer- 
tificated aircraft dispatcher in regular service for at least 90 days 
within the six months immediately preceding application, or’’ 

A new paragraph (d) is added to Sec. 27.15 as follows: 

““(d) Have been engaged for at least two of the preceding four 
years in, (1) the technical supervision of aircraft dispatchers or air 
carrier dispatching systems, or (2) the determination of competency 
or qualifications of aircraft dispatchers.” 

Section 27.150 “Equivalent Experience” is stricken. 

Section 27.23 is amended to read as follows: 

“27.23—-Recent Experience Requirements. The holder of an air- 
craft dispatcher certificate shall not exercise the privileges thereunder 
unless, within the preceding twelve calendar months he has either: 
(a) For at least three months, 

(1) Served as an aircraft dispatcher, or 

(2) Served as first or second pilot in scheduled air carrier opera- 
tion, or 


ok ok 


(3) Been engaged in, (a) the technical supervision of aircraft | 


dispatchers or air carrier dispatching systems, or (b) the determina- 
tion of competency or qualifications of aircraft dispatchers, or 

(4) Served in any combination of the duties described in sub- 
sections (1), (2), or (3); 
or 


(b) Demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Administrator that he is | 


able to meet the standards currently prescribed by the Civil Air Regu- 
lations for the issuance of the certificate and rating.” 
CAR AMENDMENT 60-3 

ADOPTED: NOVEMBER 27, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: NOVEMBER 27, 1942. 

A new section is added to Part 60 as follows: 

“60.734—Permit for jump. No pilot or person in command of 
civil aircraft in flight shall permit any parachute jump from such air- 
craft other than a jump made to abandon the aircraft in distress, unless 


prior thereto the person making such jump shall have obtained from | 


the Administrator a permit which prescribes the equipment and con- 
ditions therefor, and the pilot or person in command of the aircraft 
shall have examined such permit. This provision is a war emergency 
regulation and shall terminate at the end of the war.” 








HOPE OF DEFEATING NICHOLS RESOLUTION GROWS 


(Continued from Page 3) 
| results whatever. But it did pro- 
|duce a 97-day delay in the pilots 
jand the carriers reaching an 
agreement on their differences | 
about ocean flying. The high light 
jin this part of the negotiations 
was the ruling by Mr. Thomas E. 
Bickers, Federal Mediator assign- | 
ed to the case, to the effect that | 
there was nothing in the Railway | 
| Labor Act, as amended, to compel | 
the air line pilots to negotiate with | 
the air carriers collectively. Sum- | 
marizing, these overseas supple- | 
mental agreement negotiations | 
were first initiated by ALPA with | 
the companies individually that | 
were most interested; namely, | 
United Air Lines on August 10, 
1942, American Airlines on Au-| 
gust 14-15, and Northeast Air-| 
lines on June 11-12, 1942. This part | 
of the negotiations extended from | 
June to late August. Then, be- | 
cause of Air Transport Association | 
interference, the next series of so- | 
called collective mediation meet- 
ings extended from August 18 to 
November 23, 1942 (97 days). In- 
dividual negotiations were again | 
resumed by ALPA: with United | 
Air Lines and American Airlines 
on November 27, 1942, and De- 
cember 14, 1942, respectively. 
Federal Mediator Proves Helpful 

Mr. Bickers was the Federal 
Mediator assigned to this case by 
the National Mediation Board. He 
has the reputation of having great 
tenaciousness of purpose when he 
starts out to settle a dispute. Some 
of those involved in this struggle 
are prone to take the position that 
Mr. Bickers contributed very little | 
to its settlement. The facts in the 
case don’t support this contention; | 
and had it not been for the mid- | 
dle-of-the-road, give-all-sides-hell | 
tactics used by Mr. Bickers in 
these mediation proceedings, it is 
doubtful whether a solution to the 
| numerous questions involved 
could have been found. Mr. Bick- | 
ers was particularly helpful in| 
cleaning up and combing out the 
maze of confusion and thin veil-| 
ed maneuvering for position (of- 
ten referred to as_ strategy) 
so copiously present in this case. 

Back during August 1942, when 
these negotiations were deadlocked 
by United and American Air-| 
lines, the Association tentatively | 
invoked the services of the Na-| 
tional Mediation Board on Octo- 
ber 1, 1942. These cases were 
docketed by the Board on October 
2, 1942, as United Air Lines Sup- 
plemental Agreement Case No. 
A-1307 and American Airlines 
Supplemental Agreement Case No. 
A-1305. Formal invocation of the} 
Board’s services took place on Oc- 
tober 3, 1942. a 
Controversy Fraught 
with Surprises 

To indulge in a bit of epitomiz- | 
ing, this controversy was fraught 
with many surprises, unprecedent- 
ed actions, and, to put it bluntly, 
extremely awkward _ situations. 
First, the negotiations were with | 
individual companies; then with 
all of the companies with the ex-| 
ception of Pan American. Next, 
it dwindled down to four com- 
panies—American Airlines, United | 
Air Lines, Northeast Airlines, and 
Transcontinental and Western 
Air, the latter never being really 
| interested except on what might 
| best be described as a “we’ll-go- | 
along - with - the - rest-of-the-com- | 
panies” basis if that’s what the| 
ATA wants. Moving in a most er-| 
ratic manner, this controversy | 
first started with two companies— | 
| AA and UAL—then built up from | 
these two companies to all the| 
companies with the exception of | 
Pan American, and then dropped | 
| back to four companies—AA, | 
UAL, NEA, and TWA,—and_fin- | 
ally to three—AA, UAL, and| 
| NEA,—and then back to the orig- 
|inal two—AA and UAL,—and 
|now only one remains—NEA. The 
services of the National Mediation 
| Board were invoked by ALPA on 
| Northeast Airlines on August 26, 
| 1942. This case, docketed on Au- 
|}gust 31, 1942, by the National 
| Mediation Board as A-1274, deals 








| only with the signing and not the 
| provisions of the company’s sup- 
plemental agreement covering its 
North Atlantic operation and its 








| were the Air Transport Associa- 


|in the war effort. 


|}than was commonly realized. This 


| body got down to business after 


| Agreement 


| Pilots; 
| Purposes (First Pilots); Pay, Co- 
| pilots; Minimum Pay, 


| Sistence 


| pensation; 
| Prisoner of War; Benefits; Gross | 


| The paragraph headings in. the 


| Benefits; General Conditions; and 


| tails to United’s, but it follows in 


| the Atlantic and the other to the 


| No Hard Feelings 


|than occurred in any pilot-carrier 


|ade. All this notwithstanding, the 
| Air Line Pilots Association has no 
| regrets nor do its representatives, 
| conferees, 





extension northeast of its present 
air line system. 
ATA Difficulties Overcome 

The principal causes for the 
delays in reaching an agreement 


tion’s strangely animated attempt 
to have all the companies negoti- 
ate collectively, and this associa- 
tion’s heckling attempts to inject 
mythical ‘“‘Army mandates” about 
salaries, rules, and working con- 
ditions of civilian air line pilots. 

When these ill-conceived and 
valuable time-consuming attempts 
broke down, progress in the direc- 
tion of settling the differences was 
resumed. The strange irony of this 
lengthy and nerve-wearing battle 
was the opposition’s frequent at- 
tempts to accuse the pilots of 
causing delay. Another purpose | 
was to set the air line pilots up in| 
a bad light with certain leaders of 
the armed forces, and with the 
public generally as causing delays 





Supplemental Agreements 
Extensive 

Aside from all this, the Supple- 
mental Agreements that have been | 
signed are far more extensive | 


in itself accounted for a consider- 
able part of the delay after every- 


November 23, 1942, when the 
ATA decided to vacate. The Unit- 
ed Air Lines Supplemental Agree- 
ment contains 20 sections, and 
there is attached an Appendix 
which contains 7 sections. The 
American Airlines Supplemental 
contains 15 sections 
and the accompanying Insurance 
Letter contains 7 sections. 

The paragraph headings in the 
United Air Lines Supplemental 
Agreement are as follows: For- 
ward; Definitions; Pay, First 
Seniority for Base Pay 


(Copilots) 
Seniority for Pay Purposes (Co- 
pilots) ; Copilot Promotions; Sub- 
Allowance; Moving Ex- 
penses; Insurance, Death Benefits, | 
Disability and Workmen’s Com-| 
Missing, Internment, | 





Weight; General; and Duration. 
Appendix are: Death Benefits; 
Permanent Total Disability; Bene- 
fits for Disability Other Than 
Total; Workmen’s Compensation 


Duration. 
American’s Supplemental Agree- 
ment doesn’t conform in all de- 


scope and extent the same general 
lines. In this respect, it is inter- 
esting to note that one applies to 


Pacific. 


This controversy will probably 
always stand out in the annals of 
carrier-pilot relations as_ being 
fraught with more groundless con- 
tentions, shadow boxing, ill-con- 
ceived maneuvers for a purpose, 
fictitious mandate pleas, and a 
great deal more than the usual 
camouflaging of the real issues, 


controversy for more than a dec- 


and affected members 
harbor bad feelings toward any- 
one. It’s a long, tough job, well 
done and the final results in the 
completed overseas above-the- 
average supplemental agreements 
are worth the lion’s share of the 
effort and the rest can, as usual, 
be charged to experience. 
ALPA Opposes Standing 
Aviation Committee 

On January 6, 1943, Represen- 
tative Jack Nichols, Democrat, Ok- 
lahoma, introduced House Resolu- 
tion No. 23. This resolution pro- 
vided for the establishment of a 
separate standing committee in 
the House of Representatives for 
civil and commercial aviation. 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
led off in the opposition of this 
measure and is opposing it with 
all of the facilities and strength at 
its command. The reason for 
ALPA’s position is that the pilots 
feel a separate committee is not 





necessary for the reason that the 





old established House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, which now has jurisdiction 
over these matters, has always 
done a very thorough and com- 
plete job of dealing with civil and 
commercial aviation legislation, 
including air transportation. <A 
common-sense answer is, why 
change legislative pilots in mid- 
ocean? 
Legislative Decentralization 
Harmful to Nation’s Transportation 
Another basic reason is that all 
civil aviation is primarily trans- 
portation, and it would be ex- 
tremely harmful to have a sep- 
arate committee in the House for 
each mode of transportation. One 
committee should deal with all 
modes of transportation because 
it is all really nationally inter- 
related. The same legislative 
minds should, when dealing with 
one phase of transportation, con- 
sider all other phases so that they 
can be properly correlated in the 


| best interests of the nation gen- 


erally. In addition to all this, the 


| following sentence in a letter sent 


by the Association to all congress- 
men is significant: ‘Then, too, 
there is always the question— 
what is and what is not political 
expediency?” 

Hope for Victory 

At first it seemed as if the fight 
against the Nichols Resolution 
No. 23 was rather hopeless, but as 
Congress started thinking deeper 
about the fundamental issues and 
delving more deeply into the back- 
ground of the vital national ques- 
tions involved, the tide started to 
turn; and now it appears at least 
hopeful that this Resolution will 
be defeated. It is expected the 
matter will be voted on by Con- 
gress sometime during the early 
part of March. 

We have all heard about the 
“pace that kills,” which is typi- 
cally descriptive of the Associa- 
tion’s current activities, but the 
veteran ALPA’ers refuse to be 
killed. They have long since learn- 
ed to grin and bear it. A busy 
schedule of work is the order of 
each and every day at Headquar- 
ters, and, currently, the battle 
against the Nichols Resolution No. 
23 is of No. 1 importance. Let us 
all hope for victory. 











—Press Association Photo 


Henry Ford's 
A LOOK-SEE boy, Edsel 
(left), mass production expert, and 
Joseph C. Grew (right) former am- 
bassador to Tokyo, inspect a B-24 
Bomber at the Ford Willow Run 
Bomber Division during a tour of the 
war plants in the Detroit area. When 
the war ends, there will be the usual 
post mortem on who and what de- 
livered the mortal blow. A safe short 
cut through the maze of pros and 
cons will be that mass production 
delivered the coup de grace. 
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